GILBERT  WHITE'S  BOOK

wriling* Plenty of persons write fresh and enter-
taining letters who arc lead itself in the essay or

the sermon. White is less pleasing in his " Obser-
vations of Nature** than in his letters. It is a great
matter to have a fair and definite mark to aim
at, and a good reason for obtruding the personal
pronoun. White was the type of the true observer.
He had the alert, open sense, the genial, hospitable
habit of mind, the healthful objectivity and recep-
tivity, that at once* placed him in right relations
with outward nature* lie had great curiosity and
genuine enthusiasm, and permitted no moods, or
humors* or bias, or what not, to stand between him
and what he saw* His mind transmitted clearly;
the image is exact* To be a good observer is not
merely to nee things: it is to see them in their rela-
tions ami bearings; it is to separate one thing from
another* the wheat from the chaff, the significant
from the unimportant. The sagacity of the hound
is in his scent.* the skill of the musician seems in
his handH awl fingers, the mind of the observer is
in his eye. To untrained perceptions the color of
the clouds is thin or that, gray, or blue, or drab;
the artist picks out the primary tints, the separate
colors of which thin hue is composed. In like man-
ner the true observer, the true eye-poet or analyst,
disentangles the facts and threads of meaning of
the dumb life about him, and gives you a distinct
impression. It is true that White made a business
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imn ttlt>ne would perhaps account for
